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Perhaps it is too early to ask for an extended study of the results of federal 
control. But so much has been said and written that has been colored by preju- 
dice and, conceivably, even by poUtical desires, that the reviewer looked to 
Professor Sharfman's book for an impartial interpretation. Unfortunately, the 
treatment seems to lean too far to the side of charity: there is seldom criticism 
of the Railroad Administration or of the leaders of the labor organizations. There 
would be no present objection to this interpretation were it not for the statement 
that the chief contributions of federal control rest in the demonstration of "the 
possibilities of unified operation" and of "the constructive adjustment of labor 
relationships." In only one case is the comment imfavorable. It is questioned 
whether the miscellaneous "economies" inaugurated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration — elimination of soUcitation, unification of freight tariffs, consolidation 
of ticket offices, etc. — were such as to justify the important place given them by 
the Director General. The reviewer, for one, beheves that it is doubtful if any 
very convincing conclusions looking toward the establishment of a long run 
railroad pohcy (involving fundamentally the issue of nationahzation) can be 
drawn from an "abnormal period," when "many things were done and wisely 
done, which might deserve censure under normal conditions." 

What the reviewer hkes best about the book is that Professor Sharf man explains 
the basic economic principles, that he is not afraid to repeat these statements of 
economic principles, and that he has developed a logical outUne and adhered to 
it. There is no other summary of the essential facts of railroad history since 
1900. 



Homer B. Vandebbltje, 



Northwestern University 



Field Work and Social Research. By F. Stuart Chapin, Ph.D. New York:' 
The Century Company. 1920. ix, 224 pp. 

Professor Chapin in his preface calls liis work a manual. In reality it has 
none of the qualities of a handbook. It is an exposition of the methods of data 
gathering applicable to social phenomena, together with a large amount of illus- 
trative material exemplifying the successive points as they are presented. 

The book contains little that is new. Through direct quotation and para- 
phrase the author presents much of the valuable material produced by the best 
writers on social research. In general the content is carefully chosen and well 
organized, and should be of real service to those who are approaching for the 
first time the subject of data gathering. 

Beginning with a brief exposition of the inductive method and its relation to 
field work, he presents a somewhat detailed description of research method as 
used by the historian. No appUcation of these principles is made to sources of 
quantitative data. A partial list of such sources is set forth, however, and the 
desirability of consulting these prior to gathering original data is shown. 

Three types of field work are dealt with— (1) case work, (2) sampling, and 
(3) complete enumeration. Although the individual nature of case work is 
accented, its non-statistical f eatm-e is merely implied. It is doubtful if the average 
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reader would gain any comprehension of the distinction between a case history, 
sympathetic and subjective in its minute details of descriptive information, and 
the impartial and objective quantitative individual schedule of statistics. Nor 
are the different uses of the two — ^individual aid and social analysis — ^made clear. 
In general, however, the technique of case work is well presented. 

It is regrettable that Chapin has seen fit to include social surveys under the 
head "Sampling." A more logical and lucid arrangement would have placed 
his illustrations in ids chapter on case worli. The Pittsburg, S3rracuse, and 
Springfield surveys were not samples at all and were not intended to be. All are 
case studies with the city as a unit. Other types than those cited, quantitative 
in nature and illustrating the rules he later lays down, have been made and 
could have been used in exemplification of true sampling. As it is, the reader is 
completely confused. The latter portion of this section contains a clear presen- 
tation of the procedure of sampling. 

The chapter on "complete enumeration" consists solely of a detailed account 
of the Massachusetts State Census of 1915 and would have been much improved 
by the addition of a summary of principles sinular to those included in most of 
the other chapters. 

The most valuable portion of the volume is Part III which deals with special 
problems connected with field work. While the earlier chapters contain some- 
what vague generalities and detailed illustrations, the last two chapters are 
made up of terse suggestions with pointed illustrations. They constitute the 
most complete analysis of schedule drafting and editing that has yet been pro- 
duced and include excellent suggestions on classification and tabulation. Too 
little space is ^ven to the mailed questionnaire and its peculiar difficulties, but 
otherwise the ground is well covered. 

Field Work and Social Research is an excellent reference work for elementary 
classes in social research. It leaves room for a carefully prepared volume of 
rules and cautions for the practical guidance of the social surveyor. 

Frank A. Ross 



The Economic Aspects of Geology. By C. K. Leith. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1921. xv, 457 pp. 

America's Power Resources: The Economic Significance of Coal, Oil, and Water- 
Pawer. By Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph E. Pogue. New York: The 
Century Company. 1921. xiv, 326 pp. 

The World War was the occasion for a group of significant books on the place 
of minerals in war and peace. Among the important American contributions 
to this field are Eckel's Coal, Iron, and War, a revision of Finlay's Cost of Mining, 
the Geological Survey's World Atlas of Commercial Geology, and Political and 
Commercial Geology by Spurr and others, not to mention the studies of the Fuel 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commission, the War Industries Board, and 
the Treasury Department. The war not only brought with it new problems 
challenging attention, but incidentally developed a fund of quantitative data 



